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“ For always in-thine eyes, O Liberty?! 
Shines inat high light whereby the world is saved ; 


And though thou slay us, we will trust in thee.” 
Joux Hay. 





NEW YORK,.N. Y., AUGUST 24, 1895. 


the announcement frequently made of the op- 
position of Pope Leo to socialism immense 
confusion is created even in the minds of 





On Picket Duty. 


In reprinting without credit poetry that 
originally appeared in Liberty, ‘‘ The Fire- 
brand,” an organ of Communism, proves its 
faith by its works. 


The New York ‘ Tribune ” is struck by 
the resemblance between government building 
inspectors and bank examiners.. It means that 
the latter do not examine and the former do 


not inspect, or that the results of their work are 


worse than useless. The same is true of all 


government officials, O ‘‘ Tribune,” advocate of 


lots of government; but the facts are not as 
glaring in all cases as in relation to banks and 
building. It is only when buildings collapse 
and banks fail right after officials declare them 
entirely safe that even the ‘‘ Tribune” rubs its 
eyes and perceives that something is wrong. 


It is well known that grand juries have been 
even more completely stripped of usefulness 
than petit juries by courts and prosecuting 
officers. Asa rule, they do just what they are 
bidden to do. A Pittsburg grand jury re- 
cently rebelled against the encroachments upon 
their powers, and submitted a presentment in 
which they told the court that the institution 
would be valueless and barren unless the 
attempt to control the decisions of the jurors 
ceased absolutely. The only way to terminate 
the abuses is to refuse to serve. 
know the real province of juries, grand and 
petit, passively resist the orders of the court, 
and, when tried for contempt, state the reasons 
for their course. That would be excellent 
propaganda by deed. 


Some of the missionaries in China, it is but 
just to say, realize the incongruity of forcing 


an alleged religion of love and forgiveness at 
the point of the bayonet, and are willing to- 

brave the dangers of their work without the 
protection of armed bodies. Others, however, 
join the jingo and brazen American news- 





papers in clamoring for a ‘‘ vigorous policy” < 





against China and shrieking for exemplary 
punishment of the Chinese lynchers and their 
official sympathizers. Because the Chinese _ 








of peace and mercy,” the fanatical adheren 
this religion favor the occupation of China 
and the establishmen tectorate over it. 
Can conscious or unconscious hypocrisy 

further? 






Let those who 









religious fanatics have no use for the «“ religion 


Catholics. It is supposed that the Pope is 
opposed to Socialism as the word is used in the 
English language,—that is, to Socialism which 
aims at economic equality and the public 
ownership of railways and the means of pro- 
duction. That is a great mistake. The Pope 
opposes what is called in France ‘le Social- 
isme’ and in Germany ‘ Socialismus, —that is, 
a reconstruction of society which prohibits 
marriage and Christian worship. The word 

€ Socialism’ as used in English is something 
very different.” It is not to be supposed that 
the ‘‘ Twentieth Century ” hopes ta deceive 
enlightened people with this rubbish. Dollars 
from the fools,;—that is the only racket now. 




















When W. C. Owen, now of Loz Angeles, 
was in New York, he was one of the stoutest 
pillars in the Communistic church. At. that 
time I supposed him to be acquainted with 
. Liberty’s teachings, and that his intellectual 
sins were committed in the full glare of the 
light. But the following paragraph from a 
letter which he writes to the ‘‘ Firebrand ” 
indicates that such was not the case: ‘* So 
many socialistic propositions are now before the 
public, and are antagonized so bitterly by 
Anarchists in their distrust and detestation of 
all forms of paternalism, that it surely becomes 
important for them to make up their minds 
whether or no they can retain their own Com- 
munistic position. For my part, though a 
great admirer of Bakounine, Kropotkine, 
Reclus, Jean Grave, etc., I have found myself 
steadily drifting away from Communism, just 
as I had been compelled to drift away from 
| State Socialism, influenced partly by Benj. R. 
Tucker’s ‘ Instead of a Book’ and other works 
that he recommends.” One never can tell 
| when his fire will take effect. The only way is 
to continue the fusillade. 


At the last session of the New York legis- 
| lature a law was passed making Sunday shaving 
a crime everywhere in the State except New 
York city and Saratoga. Whether this absurd 
statute is the product of lunacy or the desire 




















































-fto bring law into contempt cannot be deter- 












mined, but, since it has been pronounced 
perfectly constitutional, it would seem that all 
lovers of law and order ought to insist on its 
nforcement. As a matter of fact, it has been 
openly violated from the start, and juries have, 
| in spite of explicit instructions of judges, ` 
declined to convict men proved guilty of break- 
ing it. The oaths of the jurymen to obey the 
he 3 their way, and even 001 
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| magistrates have denounced the law as too 
| crazy to be treated with any respect. 


More 
strangely still, a number of law-abiding editors 
have applauded this illegal attitude of citizens, 
juries, and magistrates. We thus can see that 
a law can be a dead letter immediately after its 
birth, and that the talk about the sacredness of 
law as law is pure cant. Laws in which pluto- 
crats and fanatical meddlers are not interested 
may be ignored safely enough; they rush to the 
defence of ‘* law as law ” only when an im- 
portant privilege of the Church or plutocracy is 
endangered. . 


Many professed anti-religionists have been 
lamenting of late the neglect of the Bible in 
English and American homes and schools. 


As 
a great storehouse of literary beauties and 


, grandeurs, they say, the Bible is worthy of far 


more attention than it is now receiving, and 
the decline of the faith in it as a divine mes- 


| sage in a peculiar sense ought not to cause us 


to do it injustice in its capacity as a great 
work of literary art. This plea would be sure 
of almost universal sympathy, did not the 
pleaders go on to argue in such a strain as to 
show that, after all, they are unwilling to treat 
the Bible as pure literature and allow it to com- 
pete on equal terms with other great works 

of literature. Thus the ‘‘ Nation ” claims that 
“ the accumulated associations of childhood, 
the familiarity with sounding phrases before 
they are understood, the play of young 
imagination and even of superstition about the 
sacred page,—all these things, joined with 
daily repetition and use of the rich English of 
King James’s version and a sustained acquaint- 
ance with Oriental trope and metaphor, parable 
and vision, seem necessary to the strongest 

and most enduring grasp of the Bible merely 
as literature,” and that the ‘‘ surest literary 
appreciation and mastery of the Bible are to be 
seen in men in whom that book was a part of 
the heaven that lay about them in their 
infancy.” This really amounts to a plea for 
superstition and false education, and admits by 
implication that the discredit attaching to 
much of the substance of the Bible necessarily 
affects the sympathy with its form. Is educa- 
tion to be unscientific merely because knowledge 
of fact mars the enjoyment of pleasing fiction ? 
There is a good deal in Pagan literature that 
our critical view of mythology prevents us 
from appreciating, yet Christians never favored 
the inculcation of pagan religions in the 


schools and nurseries. Those who want the 


Bible to be valued for its true literary beauties 
must not ask too much, for every irrational 
demand only serves to strengthen the opposi- 
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‘In abolishing rent and interest, the last vestiges of old-time ala- 
very, the Revolution abolishes at one stroke the sword of the erecu- 
tioner, the seal of the magistrate, the club of the policeman, the gauge 
of the exciseman, the erasing-knife of the department clerk, all those 
insignia of Politics, which young Liberty grinds beneath her heel.” -- 
PROUDHON. 








( The appearance in the editorial column of arti- 
cles over other signatures than the editor's initial indi- 
cates that the editor approves their central purpose and 
general tenor, though he does aot hold himself respon- 
sible for every phrase or word. But the appearance in 
other parts of the paper of articles by the same or other 
writers by no means indicates that he disapproves 
them in any respect, such disposition of them being 
governed largely by motives of convenience. 


Competition and Service. 

In response to a recent criticism passed by 
Liberty upon his opposition to competition, Mr. 
Traubel says in the ‘‘ Conservator ” ; 

The capacity to be free will efface all trivial theories 
of property and boundaries of individual acquisition. 
Notwithstanding Mr. Tucker’s doubt, I can see beyond 
the term of years and methods which to him are final. 
Life will rise out of the ashes of competition to the 
stature of service. 

And this answer—that he can see farther 
than I can—is the only answer that Mr. 
Traubel has to offer. Such, to every objector, 
has always been the transcendentalist’s answer, 
the religionist’s answer, the answer of faith to 
science,—simply the assertion of a greater 
power of vision. No argument, no reason, no 
consideration that can be examined and 
weighed, Fortunately the methods of the 
soothsayer are no longer acceptable. Modern 
prophets are called upon to give reasons. And 
I do not believe that Mr. Traubel’s words will 
have any weight with thinking men until they 
become something more than unbuttressed 
assertions. 

* Life will rise out of the ashes of competi- 
tion to the stature of service.” Can any one 
tell me what that means ? What is competi- 
tion if not service? Is there any better 
servant of mankind than he who furnishes 
the means of happiness at the lowest price ? 
Jones offers his services to the public at five 
dollars a day. Competitive Brown offers his 
at three dollars a day. Along comes com- 
munistic Traubel, who has ‘‘ risen to the 
stature of service,” and offers his for nothing. 
Wherein does Traubel differ from Brown? Is 
not Traubel the most ‘‘ ruinous ” competitor of 
all? And, if Brown and Jones and others do 
not continue this competition by offering their 
services for nothing, will not Traubel starve to 
death ? Would that be “life rising from the 
ashes” ? Or, if Brown and Jones and others 
do offer their services for nothing and Traubel 
accepts their services, will Traubel then be 
taking nothing for his services? What is com- 
munism but trade without bookkeeping ? And 
why is bookkeeping a bad thing as long as 
wealth costs effort? And does Mr. Traubel 


; touching the nature and test of invasion. 








imagine that I am so wedded to bookkeeping 
as a finality that I would not abandon it when 
it had become the only effort expended in the 
production and distribution of wealth? Com- 
petition is bookkeeping; bookkeeping is a ser- 
vice; and it will continue to be a service until 
wealth costs little or no labor. After that 
communism will be in order, and there will be 
no more service in the economie sense. When 
life rises above competition, it will rise above 
service also. Mr. Traubel’s distinction between 
them is a mere phrase. r. 
The Test of Invasion. 

The amplified statement by Mrs. Dietrick of 
her position regarding the limits of freedom of 
speech reveals more fundamental misconecep- 
tions than I suspected her of entertaining. 

The disagreement on the special question is 
seen to proceed from a deeper disagreement 
Mrs. 
Dietrick’s interpretation «f equal freedom is 
responsible for her errot:.ous conclusion, and 
hence it is necessary to inquire into that 
interpretation. 

The essential point under discussion is 
whether personal abuse is an infraction of equal 
freedom. If I denounce an adversary as a fool 
or ignoramus, am I guilty of an invasion ? 
Mrs. Dietrick answers in the affirmative. The 
third proposition in her statement is that ‘* to 
call a man a liar ¿s to assault him, and, if he be 
a man who is incapable of striking back with 
the same weapon,—that is, with a counter- 
charge of fool or liar,—it is a breach of equal 
liberty.” Analyzing this statement, I find 
myself beset with difficulties, for it is extremely 
loose and inexact. The first half, strictly con- 
strued, is contradicted by the second, while the 
second, taken by itself, implies the upplication 
of a fallacious test of aggression. If ** to call 
a man a fool or liar js to assault him,” then no 
further conditions are necessary to constitute 
the use of either of these epithets a breach of 
equal freedom, for ‘‘ to assault ” is to attack, 
invade, or attempt coercion. Yet we are, by 
implication, warned against this conclusion, for 
the qualification is added that the use of the 
epithet fool or liar becomes a breach of eqval 
freedom only in case the victim is ‘a man who 
is incapable of striking back with the same 
weapon.” Which proposition shall I debit, 
Mrs. Dietrick with ? Does she intend to assert 
that to call a man a fool is a breach of equal 
freedom under all circumstances, or that it is 
only a breach of equal freedom if the party of 
the second part is incapable of striking back 
with the same weapon ? Ordinary logic would 
lead to the conclusion that it is the latter pro- 
position which she really intended. But, if so, 
let us ask what the power of striking back has 
to do with the giving a thing or act the quality 
of aggression. Mrs. Dietrick, I think, will 
admit that it is just as much a breach of equal 
liberty to strike one who has full power of his 
arms as it is to strike one who has lost his 
arms, or that it is just as much an aggression 
for a man with a well-tilled purse to pick a 
pocket as it is for a penniless tramp. Equal 
liberty is not satisfied with aggression and 
counter-aggression, with assault and retaliation, 
and the power of the invaded to retaliate is 
entirely immaterial. 

Again, what does Mrs.. Dietrick mean by the 
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words ‘‘ incapable of striking back with the 
same weapon”? Every living being who uses 
language in one way or another is capable of 
“ striking back” by calling his abuser fool or 
liar. Does Mrs. Dietrick allude to the case 
where the offender cannot truthfully or justly 
be called fool or liar,—that is, to the case 
where Ais use of the epithets was justified in 
the first instance? Suppose A, who is not a 
fool or liar, calls B, who és a fool or liar, the 
name which he fully deserves,—that is, foul or 
liar,—and_ B, hurt and angry as he is, is ‘* in- 
capable ” of striking back with the same 
weapon simply because he knows that he would 
make himself a laughing-stock if he should 
retaliate by calling A, universally known to be 
intelligent and truthful, fool or liar, Would 
such ineapability on the part of B make A 

an aggressor? Then we arrive at the mar- 
vellous conclusion that it is an aggression to 
tell the truth, to call a fool a fool or a liar a 
liar, and that it is not an aggression to call a 
wise man a fool or a truthful man a liar, since 
the wise or truthful man would be capable of 
striking back by justly calling his detractor a 
fool or liar. 

But perhaps by ‘‘ incapable ” Mrs. Dietrick 
means too gentle and kind-hearted to descend 
to the use of such epithets as fool or liar. In 
other words, it is not aggression to apply these 
epithets to a man who is himself addicted to 
their use; while it is an aggression to apply 
them to those who shrink from using them to- 
wards others. If this is Mrs. Dietrick’s mean- 
ing, then she will have to admit that it is not 
an aggression to assault a quarrelsome and hot- 
tempered brawler, whether he has afforded 
provocation or not, since he is able (and apt) to 
strike back, and that it is not an aggression to 
pick the pocket of a man who is himself occa- 
sionally guilty of pocket-picking. To such 
conclusions logic, law, and common sense are 
equally opposed, and I hesitate to ascribe them 
to Mrs. Dietrick. 

In view of the surprising results of this 
analysis, it is clear that further discussion of 
Mrs. Dietrick’s proposition would be futile. 
Until she explains and amends her central cor.- 
tention, argument on other heads must be sus- 
pended. <A few words may, however, te 
devoted to two points of hers that are noi 
vitally connected with the unfortunate proposi- 
tion No. 3. In the first place, she appears to 
favor the constituting of effects the test of in- 
vasion; it seems to her that ‘‘ the best mode of 
arriving at a distinction between ‘ force and 
suasion ’ ¿s to make effects the test.” She 
would regard as force every kind of pressure or 
action that produces injury, and injury, in her 
view, would comprehend injury to feelings, 
Influence upon others without any injury to 
their bodies, pockets, or self-esteem she would 
define as suasion. A little reflection, however, 
will show her that the proposed classification is 
greatly defective and the test utterly mislead- 
ing. Under which of her categories would boy- 
cotting be classed? Boycotting 1s clearly not 
suasion, and, equally clearly, it is not force. 

A boycotter is essentially passive, and it is 
absurd to say that a passive man uses force. 
Yet, if we make effects the test of aggression, a 
boycotter is an aggressor, for he may, and 
generally does, seriously injure the boycotted 
person. Boycotting would not be the effectual 
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weapon it is, if it did not badly cripple the 
boycotted, Is Mrs. Dietrick prepared to con- 
tend that boycotting is a breach of equal 
liberty? Take another illustration, An in- 
ventor, by giving the world a labor-saving 
device, causes thousands of workmen to lose 
their employment and entails untold suffering 
upon helpless families. His invention has 
caused injury, and, if effects be the test, the 
suffering workmen, tajured by him, have a 
right to demand redress and hold him responsi- 
ble. A competitor who, through superior 
business skill, drives a fellow-tradesman out of 
the field and pushes him to the wall has clearly 
caused great injury; yet who will accuse him of 
invasion? If effects are taken as the test, he és 
an invader, Mrs. Dietrick will have to aban- 
don both her test and her classification. 

Another thing she will have to abandon is 
the notion that the punishment of invasion by 
society is unwise, and that all exercise of force 
reacts disastrously on society and intensifies 
the evils it seeks to remove. To be sure, Mrs. 
Dietrick does not expressly say that all inva- 
sion ought to go unpunished; she merely says, 
by way of meeting my argument concerning 
the propriety of punishing abuses of speech 
from her standpoint, that, while it may be 
right to punish some invasions, it would not be 
right or expedient to use force against free- 
speech invaders. But does not my friend see 
that she is logically bound to go the whole 
length of the non-resistance doctrine and op- 
pose the use of force against «uy kind of inva- 
sion? What reason is there for making an 
exception in favor of a particular kind of inva- 
sion, provided it be as serious as Mrs. Dietrick 
thinks the “ abuse of free speech ” to be? Her 
general argument certainly affords no opening 
for any such reservation, If, as she asserts, 
force begets force, then it is just as suicidal to 
punish theft or murder as it is to punish abuse 
of free speech, If we are not entitled to punish 
all invasions, we are not entitled to punish 
any. Until Mrs. Dietrick expressly says so, I 
hesitate to label her as a non-resistant. Non- 
resistance is a fallacy; it is a doctrine which 
rests on no scientific foundation, and leads to a 
denial of the very existence of evil. That all 
force begets force is not true. Only unjust, 
gratuitous force begets force; the force which 
is used to repel and discourage aggression does 
not beget force, but, on the contrary, acts as a 
deterrent and helps to create a social atmo- 
sphere unfavorable to invasion. 

However, I do not intend to dwell on these 
points at present. I may recur to them when I 
come to consider Mrs, Dietrick’s next article, 
in which I hope she will restate and amend the 
third proposition. v. v. 





The Church and the Poor. 

It is an acknowledged fact that the church, 
as a whole, takes very little interest in progres- 
sive economic movements. Its members are 
advised not to read progressive literature. 
They are taught that it is the declaration of 
the ‘‘ divine ” lawgivere that ‘‘ the poor 
shall not cease out of the land”; that this 
“ applies to all nations and all periods of 
time”; that ‘‘ under every form of govern- 
ment, and in every varied state of society, dis- 
tinctions caused by the unequal distribution of 
wealth have existed”; that ‘all denunciations 
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as unjust and injurious and the frequent efforts, 
both by legislative interference and during the 
excitement of political commotions, to remove 
them, have been unavailing”; that, * whilst 
one man is weak of body and the other pos- 
sesses athletic strength; while the intellect of 
one is dull and inactive, and that of another 
bright and vigorous; while the energies of one 
are paralyzed by frequent and long. continued 
sickness, and another is incited to constant ac- 
tivity by uninterrupted and elastic health,—so 
long will ‘the rich and the poor meet together’ 
in human society, and so long must we ac- 
knowledge that ‘ the Lord is maker of them 
all.’ They are further taught that ‘this in- 
equality of condition is essential to the political, 
the intellectual, the moral and religious improve- 
ment of the human race”; that those who have 
inveighed against this ‘‘ providential ” arrange- 
ment have ‘‘ charged God foolishly ”; that 
those who endeavored to distribute happiness 
more equally among men, by equalizing their 
outward condition, were generally impelled by 


i “t inordinate and unprincipled ambition,” and 


were eager to catch the ear and secure the 
favor of an ‘‘ unthinking ” multitude, by flat- 
tering their ‘‘ ignorant prejudices ” and inflam- 
ing their “unhappy jealousies ” against those 
they esteem more favored by fortune than 
themselves; that these ‘‘ false and pernicious 
doctrines ” should occasionally be brought for- 
ward to keep in general circulation the ‘‘im- 
portant considerations” by which they are 

“ refuted ”; that they st ald uniformly be 

‘* reprobated,” not simply because they are 

‘* speculatively untrue,” but because they are 
‘at war with the permanent interests and the 
true happiness of society.” 

Thus the human race is doomed forever to 
grean under the load of evils and miseries 
heaped upon society in consequence of ex- 
orbitant, heartless, and luxurious wealth on the 
one hand and abject and sqnalid poverty on 
the other. The picture of ‘* the rich man 
clothed in purple and fine linen, and who fared 
sumptuously every day, and the beggar 
Lazarus, laid at his gate, full of sores and de- 
siring to be fed with the crumbs which fell 
from the rich man’s table ” is thus destined to 
find its prototype, sooner or later, in all coun- 
tries and in all succeeding generations. 

And this is the decree of a ‘‘ wise ad merci- 
ful superintending Providence”! Can anyone 
conceive of a stronger argument against the 
wisdom and goodness of that ‘‘ great Being ” 
who ‘‘ created man ” ‘‘ and hath determined the 
bounds of his habitation ” ? 

Now, as the legislative bodies of this country 
acknowledge the ‘‘ truth” and ‘ excellency ” 
of religion, when they open their sessions with 
prayer, they are bound to recognize and sanc- 
tion the principle of inequality in the distribu- 
tion of wealth among men, and to declare, 
either in express terms or in the particular 
duties they enjoin on the rich and on the poor, 
that this is to be acquiesced in as a permanent 
condition of society. Their legislation can, 
therefore, only be such as will ‘‘ make the poor 
content and the rich secure,” to use the words 
of ex-President Harrison. 

But is it not a fact that the Christian religion 
recognizes and sanctions many other things, 
which, in the present advanced state of knowl- 
edge and morals, are admitted to be either not 
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essential to the welfare of civil society or else 
absolutely detrimental to its true interests, as, 
for example, a monarchy or the condition of 
slavery ? 

Now, there must be a reason for making a 
distinction between the institution of poverty 
and that of a monarchy or of slavery,—for en- 
deavoring to make poverty permanent, while 
the others were allowed to become non-essen- 
tials and detriments. 

One of the main reasons, I think, for the 
favor with which the church views poverty is 
that poverty is the bulwark of the church. 

The church is supported mainly by the poor, as 
the latter geucrally seek in religion what they 
cannot find in their temporal affairs,—happi- 
ness. ‘* Adversity is the school of virtue” has 
ever been the favorite maxim of sophists and 
preachers. Religious fervor has always been 
strongest in ag. s and countries where the dis- 
tinctions in the outward condition of man, and 
the painful consequences that follow them, 
have been most marked. Indeed, this state of 
society has furnished the church its great prin- 
ciples of morals, which, therefore, is adapted to 
none but just such a condition of society. 
Equality of condition was never intended to be 
the element in which the Christian was to be 
trained, although there was, for a short period, 
a community of goods among a few of the 
early disciples of Jesus! The cardinal virtues 
of Christianity—as charity, self-denial, 

“ humility ” in prosperous circumstances, 
patience in adversity—can be cultivated only 
in a state of society where *‘ the rich and the 
poor meet together,” and where it is devoutly 
acknowledged that ‘* the Lord is maker of them 
all.” Were “t the bounty of God” equally 
bestowed upon all, not only would many of the 
“ most amiable ” virtues be unknown, but 
many of the ‘* most delightful ” feelings of the 
Christian’s heart would be dormant. Where 
would be the ‘* glowing sensation ” which 
springs from a consciousness of having *‘re- 
lieved ” the necessitous, shared our bread with 
the hungry, clothed the naked, and made the 
widow’s heart to sing with joy ? And where, 
also, would be the *t delight ” of ‘t unburden- 
ing” a grateful heart in warm thanks to a kind 
“ benefactor,” and the more ‘‘ calm and per- 
manent joy ” which the pious poor have in 

“ looking forward ” to thut ‘‘ future reward ” 
which is promised to a ‘‘ patient endurance of 
affliction” ? Under the influence of ‘ piety,” 
the relations of rich and pocr are some of the 
most interesting and most profitable tc the 
Christian’s “ spiritu | mprevement.” While 
the hand is extended to afford relief to the 
poor, the heart is ‘* softened with the purest 
Christian love,” and it ‘‘ swells with grateful 
emotions to that Being from whom alone its 
abundarce is derived.” And, while pious pov- 
erty receives the proffered bounty, the same 

t“ love ” to man is promoted by ‘* gratitude ” to 
the ‘* beneficent ” individual, and the same 

‘* piety ” by the consideration that “it is God 
who sends the kind messenger to relieve the 
necessitous,” : 

Thus the church must uphold the inequality 
in the distribution of wealth, in order to have 
a field in which it can display its virtues. 

Great virtues they are that must feed upon 
want, misery, and privation! If equality was 
attained; if there were no poor to be * n 





















lieved,” no beggars to give alms to, no hungry 
to be fed, no naked to be clothed,—the ** use- 
fulness” of the church would be greatly dimin- 
ished, and ninety-nine per cent. of the “ min- 
isters ” would be compelled to learn some useful 
trade. ‘Phere would be no poor to seek comfort 
in its doctrines, and no rich to keep up the vir- 
tues of charity and benevolence. 

And yet these people hold out to the un- 
thinking believer a happy life in a world to 
come, where * God shall wipe away all tears,” 
where * there shall be no more death, neither 
sorrow nor crying, neither shall there be any 
more pain, for the former things are passed 
away.” All will be equal, There will be 
neither rich or poor, No suffering of any kind 
will be known there. And yet they expect to 
be extremely happy, while here, they claim, 
equaliiy would deprive man of every stimulus 
to activity, ingenuity, and encerprise,—of every 
animating impulse to the exertion of his bodily 
or mental powers. There they expect a ‘ great 
diversity of tastes, of labors, and employ- 
ments,” and a marvelous development of their 
faculties and powers; here they would make no 
advance in the sciences and arts, and would 
rapidly lose what they possess. There social 
distinctions, poverty, and its attending evils are 
unknown and unnecessary to eternal happiness; 
here social inequality is the only system by 
which happiness and improvement can be pro- 
moted. What a paradox! 

Jonn Levrio.p, 


L’Enfant Terrible. 

Judging by the rumpus which F have all nn- 
suspectingly kicked up by my assertion of the 
parental ownership of children, evidence of 
which rumpus is to be found on other pages of 
this issue, the child is likely to prove a very 
troublesome member of the Anarchistic family, 
especially in Queen Victoria’s realm, whence 
most of the criticism showered upon me has 
thus far come,—this latter fact being to me the 
more singular because such opportunities for 
observation (very limited, to be sure) as J have 
enjoyed have tended to convince me that in no 
other of the highly-civilized countries, or even 
in these semi-barbarous United States, are chil- 
dren so contemptuously ignored, when not 
brutally bullied, as in England. 
I am not concerned at present with national 
customs or characteristica; the matter in hand 
is the application of the Anarchistie principle to 
that perplexing social factor, the infant. 

My critics seem te be under an impression 
that in this matter I arrive at my conclusion by 
a special test of expediency. Such is not the 
case. It is, to be sure, only on egoistic and 
utilitarian grounds—that is, grounds of expe- 
diency—that I believe in equal liberty. But, 
having concluded that equal liberty is expe- 
dient, my application of the principle in the 
matter of children is, like my application of it 
elsewhere, as rigid as my analytical faculties 
can make it. Mr. Byington does not state my 
view with perfect accuracy when he represents 
me as holding that ‘‘ it is better that children 
be owned by their parents than by the com- 
munity.” True, I do think that parental own- 
ership is better than community ownership ; 
but Mr. Byington’s form of statement tends 

to leave an impression that in my view an 
Anarchist, weighing the respective merits of 
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the two methods, could, consistently with his 
Anarchism, decide in favor of community 
ownership, My distinet declaration, on the 
contrary, was that, “if we are Anarchists, we 
shall decide in favor of the parent.” Ido not 
believe that it is better that children should be 
owned by their parents than by the community 
in any other sense than that in which I believe 
that it is better that potatoes should Le owned 
hy their producers than by the community. 
Such portions of my critics’ arguments, then, 
as proceed upon the idea that I apply a specifi- 
ally utilitarian test to this particular matter 
are not pertinent to the issue between as, for 
which reason I dismiss them. 

Though I, as an Egoist, agree with Mr. 
Fisher that ‘even ownership in general is but 
a means to an end,” and that.I am in no wise 
hound to respect property (except as I bind 
myself by contract), and that we ‘‘ tolerate ap- 
propriation because no better basis for industri- 
alism has been or seems likely to be invented,” 
it is none the less true that, having fixed upon 
appropriation as the best basis for industrial- 
ism that we know of, we combine to protect 
and maintain it; and the principle of equal 
liberty alloy < us to thus combine, if we do so 
voluntarily, We combine, moreover, to pro- 
tect, not only property, but also life and 
liberty. But the life, liberty, and property of 
whom? So far as the child and its status are 
concerned, this is the crucial question. And I 
answer it that we combine to protect the life, 
liberty, and property only of those who have 
reached a stage of development which enables 
them to form at least some crade conception of 
such a combination and its purpose,—in other 
words, only of those in whose minds the idea 
of contract has taken shape. If we protect the 
life and liberty of organisms that are outside 
this limsz, we do so only in the interest of their 
owners; we do not protect them against their 
owners, As for the property of such organ- 
isms, they have none; they are themselves the 
property of others. Were we to protect organ- 
isms outside this limit in their own interest and 
against everybody, we should by that very act 
cease in a measure to protect the property 
right of organisms inside the limit. All this is 
but another way of saying what I said in No. 
316,—that sociological material consists of two 
categories, the owners and the owned, and that 
the possession or lack of the power to contract, 
of the power to consciously and deliberately un- 
dertake to serve another in return for another’s 
service and respect another in return for an- 
other’s respect, determines the category in 
which any given organism belongs. No animal 
has this power; therefore all animals fall into 
the category of the owned, and are not entitled 
to social protection. There is a time in the life 
of every child when it lacks this power, and 
there is also a time in the life of every normal 
child whom death does not cut off in infancy 
when it acquires this power. As long as the 
child lacks this power, it remains in the cate- 
gory of the owned, and should not have social 
protection, because that would be injustice to 
its owner; as soon as it acquires this power, it 
becomes an owner, emancipates itself, and may 
contract for social protection. But this eman- 
cipation does not consist, as Mr. Fisher and 
Mr. Byington seem to think, in the mere mani- 
festation of a recognizable will. Animals have 
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wills and can make their volitions known, but 
they do not thereby become owners, and mem- 
bers of society. The necessary qualification for 
social inembership is the power to entertain the 
simple idea of the social contract. 

Now a second question arises; if the un- 
emancipated child falls within the category of 
the owned, who is its owner Y I answer that I 
‘an sve no clearer property title in the world 
than that of the mother to the fruit of her 
womb, unless she has otherwise disposed of it 
by contract. Certainly the mother’s title to 
the child while it remains in her womb will not 
be denied by any Anarchist. ‘To deny this 
would be to deny the right of the mother to 
commit suicide during pregnaney, and I never 
knew an Anarchist to deny the right of suicide. 
If, then, the child is the mother’s while in the 
womb, by what consideration does the title to 
it become vested in another than the mother on 
its emergence from the womb and pending the 
day of its emancipation? I think that no valid 
consideration can be shown; and, if such ‘s the 
case, then it is established that the unemanci- 
pated child is the property of its mother, of 
which, by an obvious corollary, she may dis- 
pose as freely as she may dispose of any other 
property belonging to her. 

It seems to me that in the foregoing para- 
graphs I have formulated the principles that 
settle the status of mother and child, and the 
relations of third parties to both. I accept in 
advance any conclusions that can logically be 
drawn from them, no matter how startling they 
may seem. It rests upon my critics, not to 
point out these startling conclusions (for I can 
think of none that would constitute a reductio 
ad absurdum), but to overthrow my argument, 
And so I have no occasion to consider the spe- 
cial considerations and questions and instances 
brought forward by Mr. Byington, Mr. Fisher, 
and Mr. Gilmour. My argument cuts under 
all of them. I have no more occasion to refute 
Mr. Byington’s contention that parental treat- 
ment of children should be passed upon by a 
court of appeal than I should have to refute a 
proposition to empower the courts to prevent 
me from throwing my morning newspaper into 
the stove. The latter proposition could be sus- 
tained only by a fundamental revision of ac- 
cepted theories of property, and I hold that this 
is equally true of the former proposition, unless 
my claim that the unemancipated child is prop- 
erty can be overthrown. 

It remains, then, only to point out to Mr. 
Gilmour that the contradiction between my 
present position and that which I took in “ In- 
stead of a Book ” is not of the nature that he 
supposes it to be. If I had previously held 
that parental cruelty is indubitable invasion and 
therefore to be prohibited, my present argu- 
ment would indeed show a complete revolution 
in my opinion on this subject. But Mr, Gil- 
mour will find, on re-reading the articles from 
which he quotes certain sentences, that I ex- 
plicitly stated therein that I considered it a 
matter of doubt whether parental cruelty is in- 
vasive, and that I justified interference with it 
in extreme cases only on the ground of that 
necessity which arises in the face of disaster 
immediately impending. The change, then, 
which my opinion has undergone consists 
simply in the substitution of certainty for 
doubt as to the non-invasive character of paren- 
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tal cruelty,—a substitution which involves the 
conclusion that parental cruelty is not to be 
prohibited, since third parties have not to con- 
sider the danger of disaster to organisms that 
are outside the limits of social protection. 

Such a change of opinion as this is not the re- 
versal of an Anarchistic principle, but, if well 
founded, an evidence of progress in the work of 
veducing the doubtful area lying between inva- 
sion and non-invasion, It strengthens the 
fourdations of Anarchism, and therefore should 
be welcomed by every Anarchist. 

In conclusion I may add, to reassure those 
who shrink from reason when it seems to do 
violence to their sympathies, that I have the 
welfare of children as sincerely at heart as any 
of my critics, and that I believe that an ob- 
servance of the principles here formulated 
would secure to children,.on the whole, greater 
happiness than they have ever enjoyed, or than 
they ever can enjoy in any society neglectful of 
these principles. T. 


Since Roosevelt took it into his head to en- 
force the law against Sunday saloons, the New 
York “ World” has been shouting for liberty 
and deerying the tyranny of law. It created 
a sensation among the injudicious by publishing 
recently a ‘ Liberty ” number, in which it gave 
long quotations from Jefferson, Mill, Spencer, 
and others defining the sphere of government 
and setting forth the benefits of individual 
freedom. Does the ‘*‘ World” imagine that 
open saloons on Sunday is all that liberty 
means and requires? If the ‘* World ” accepts 
the guidance of libertarian philosophers, it will 
find far greater invasions of liberty than Sun- 
day closing, and its present fight will appear 
to it as highly ludicrous in the disproportion 
between the great effort put forth and the small 
object in view. If, however, the ‘* World,” 
in spite of its pretended faith in liberty, finds 
nothing but Sunday closing to oppose in its 
name, its attitude is much less intelligent and 
consistent than that of the fanatics who exult 
over the enforcement of Sunday laws. 


How lame is the position of those New York 
papers which are fighting Roose velt’s Sunday- 
closing policy! No wonder they have com- 
paratively little influence and are treated 
contemptuously by the more intelligent of 
Roosevelt’s sympathizers. As a matter of fact, 
they do not understand the difference Letween 
fighting Roosevelt and fighting the Suncay 
law. Opposition to Sunday laws must be based 
on general reasons, while opposition to Roose- 
velt can be rational only if based on special 
reasons. The fact that a law is bad, tyran- 
nical, and absurd is irrelevant to an executive 
official. If he is to discriminate between 
classes of laws, he must have other reasons than 
injustice. The only excuse he can have for 
failing to enforce a certain law is that his 
employees and masters have tacitly killed it and 
do not want it revived by him. Seeing that 
so many laws on the statute books are dead 
beyond resurrection, and that no one but a 
lunatic would ever venture to attempt to en- 
force all of them, it is reasonable for people to 
argue that a given law should be put away and 
treated as dead, if there is evidence to show 
that the law really is a dead letter. Such a line 
of argument must succeed with every rational 
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j executive official, but no other will or ought to 
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succeed, Yet most of the appeals addressed 
to Roosevelt are appeals of a general character, 
which should be reserved for the voters and the 
legislators. Liberty has little to hope from 
such champions as those sitting in the editorial 


chairs. 


The Boston * Herald ” notes the fact, which 
it apparently deems rather significant, that 
the Christian Endeavorers, who lately held 
their convention in that city, ‘did not dis- 
turb” its ** good order or the good morals ” in 
any way. After all the sickening twaddle that 
has been written ê propos of this ordinary 
excursion of worldly men and women, even the 
“ Herald’s ” unconscious sarcasm is grateful to 
all whose scent for humbug has been aroused 
by the suspicious zeal of the lay editors suffer- 
ing from lack of sensations in the dull season. 


Socialism’s Showpiece. 
{Journal of Commerce.] 

The post office department is the stock example of 
efficient government management invariably cited by 
persons who desire to enlarge the field of public and 
restrict the field of individual enterprise. The finan- 
cial statement of the New York office, just issued, will 
assist one to understand how little the management of 
the postal service warrants a general extension of the 
functions of the government in the field of transporta- 
tion, construction, and production. 

The total receipts of the office in this city in the late 
fiscal year were 37,264,984, and the total expenses 
were 32,972, 126, including nearly a million and a third 
for the free-delivery service; this afforded to the gov- 
ernment a net profit in operating the post office in this 
city of 34,282,857, or about four-sevenths of the gross 
receipts. 

The first reflection suggested by these figures is that 
the profit was extortionate. No business open to com- 
petition can make anything approaching this rate of 
prot. if the government would withdraw from the 
field. or would at least waive its monopoly, private 
companies would render the service for half the pres- 
ent scale of charges, and would expedite the service 
and would assume responsibility for losses, —a thing 
the government will not assume, even when its cus- 
tomers pay a registration fee. So far as this city, and 
in fact this section of the country, goes, it is suffering 
from a monopoly which in private hands would not be 
tolerated for twenty-four hours. Repeated efforts 
have beea made to evade the government monopoly 
and carry letters in this city at a one-cent rate. Pri- 
vate companies would jump at the chance of collecting 
letters at people’s houses and offices and delivering 
them for one-half the charge made by the government, 
but the government monopoly is securely guarded, and 
we must pay more than double what the service costs. 

The government, however, makes no profit on its 
postal service. It carries letters and newspapers on 
the philanthropic principle on which the Populists de- 
sire it to carry wheat and corn and cotton, There are 
a few States in which the government makes a profit 
out of its post office. Bat in the great majority it does 
its postal business at a loss. The profit made in New 
York is used to fill the deficit in the postal business of 
many western and southers States; not every eastern 
State, even, shows a profit for the post office. The 
government exercises the right of charging vastly 
more than private carriers would for doing a postal 
business here, and of using the profit to enable it to do 
a postal business in Nebraska for very much less than 
any private carrier would,—for much less, in fact, 
than it costs to de it. 

This is a process of equalization which doubtless 
meets the approval of many persons in the west and 
south who cannot imagine any reason why the east 
should not be taxed for their benefit, and who argue 
plausibly that the east makes money out of the other 
parts of the country, and should meet a good part of 
the expenses of carrying on the other parts. But the 
philanthropy of the post office does not stop here. It 
does not have to live on its income. It is in the 
happy position of the young man who earns what he 








can, but whose unpaid bills are annually settled by 
his indulgent father, For the current fiscal year the 
appropriation for the postal department is $89,545,907, 
made up of all the revenues of the department and 
whatever additional sum may be needed to meet ex- 
penses. This is estimated to be two and a haif millions, 
but is quite likely to be more, for the appropriation is 
a million and a half less than the estimates of the de 
partment, which is very well informed as to its liabil- 
ities. The deficit is made good out of money raised 
by taxation. The postal service is conducted at less 
than cost to the people v ho use it, but the deficit 

must be made good from some quarter; it is made 
good out of other people's pockets, or out of the 
pockets of the people who use the post office, but at 
times when they do not know what they sre paying 
for. A man gets a letter carried for one cent less than 
the cost; and then, for every five glasses of beer he 
drinks, the government tukes a cent out of his pocket 
to make good the cent it lost in carrying the letter. 

The political importance of rapid communication 
between all points in the country is sufficient to 
justify the government in carrying letters without 
profit, and even at some loss; the deficit will never be- 
come unmanageable. But, if it did a telegraphic ser- 
vice on a like plan, the aggregate deficit might become 
serious, for the postal deficit has been seven or eight 
millions. The fact that the goverament charges 
nothing for the service of carrying country papers 
within the county of publication in order to conciliate 
the ‘‘ palladium of our liberties,” though it has to pay 
for this as for any postal service, affords a glimpse of 
the dead-head service that would be exacted of the 
government by political influence, should the govern- 
ment extend its philanthropic operations to the tele- 
graphic field, the railroad field, or the factory field. 

It is well known that much of the financial embar- 
rassment of the Australian colonies is due to the fact 
that, to please this constituency or that, the colonial 
governments have extended the railroads, nearly all of 
which are public property, or reduced charges below 
the cost of rendering the service. There is now at 
large in this country 2 Californian named Lubin, who 
is trying to get people to demand that the government 
shall defray a part of the cost of shipping grain 
abroad. This cost cannot be eliminaved, though the 
ordinary competition of trade has wonderfully reduced 
it. But whatever the government disburses on that 
account it must get from somewhere; it must raise by 
taxation. Probably the farmer is quite willing that 
the cost of exporting his grain shall be paid by some 
one else. But it is quite clear that every one cannot 
get bis expenses shouldered off upon some one else. 

If those who dance do not pay the piper, the ‘* wall 
flowers” must, and it is not likely that they will long 
consent to. 

That the government does the postal service econo- 
mically is a common assertion which will not bear 
any examination. In the populous east it charges a 
rate which yields profits that ouly the most avaricious 
and successful trusts ever dreamed of. No private 
company was ever robbed on its contracts as the gov- 
ernment was in the days of ‘‘star route ” frauds, and, 
though these days are over, no one familiar with the 
contract office of the post office department will pre- 
tend that the government gets this branch of mail- 
carrying done as cheaply as express companies would. 
Far the !argest item in the cost of the postal service ig 
the payment to the railroad companies, the rate gov- 
erning which has not been reduced for seventeen 
years, though, for all other services rendered, the rail- 
road companies are getting mueh less,—in fact, not 
much more than half. Monopolies as they are said to 
be, the railroad companies have reduced their pas- 
senger rates and their freight rates in the most radical 
fashion, while the government goes on paying the 
same rate per hundred pounds for carrying postal mat- 
ter that it paid seventeen years ago; and it is paying 
to the large railroad companies, which carry the heavy 
mails, a rental for the use of postal cars which an- 
nually exceeds the cost of building the cars, and which 
is additional to the payment by weight. 

Instead of justifying an extension of government ac- 
tivities in transportation and production, the facts of 
the postal service constitute a warning that the nation 
would be bankrupted in five years if the government 
undertook to carry on the freight business upon the 
principles which govern the carriage of the mails. 
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“The Abuse of Free Speech.” 


Mr. Yarros observes that I do not draw a “ distinc- 
tion between abuses of freedom and offences against 
propriety or taste,” and explains that, when he uses 
the phrase "abuse of free speech,” he means “ inva- 
sion.” Taking the position that © we are entitled to 
proscribe and punish all invasive acts,” Mr. Yarros 
aftirms: ‘Tt follows that those against whom the 
charge of abusing free speech is preferred are liable to 
be declared transgressors of equal liberty. . . . The 
right of criticism would be very shadowy, indeed, if 
society could employ censors to regulate our modes 
of expression and prescribe or prepare legal ‘forms’ 
for ve; in discussions. It would be absurd to say that, 
while a man ought to be allowed to call an opponent 
an ignoramus, he ought not to be allowed to call him 
a fool. Yet, if Mrs. Dietrick does not wean to ad- 
vocate such arbitrary restriction of specch and critic- 
ism, what force and pertinence are there in her remark 
that ‘abuse of freedom of speech is force,’ and that 
a word often has the same physical effect as a blow 2?” 

Mr. Yarros then declares: + Ne, words are not 
force, ao matter what, in given cases, their effect may 
be, Boycotting often has the same effects as force, 
but it is not force. If effects are to be taken as the 
test, all distinctions betweer force and suasion, be- 
tween coercion and passive resistance, are obliterated.” 
But, a little farther on, Mr. Yarros himself speaks of 
“men who can be reached only by a word which has 
the effect of a blow.” Tf this does not mean that a 
word is force under certain circumstances (which was 
all that I claimed), what does it mean? 

It seems to me that the very best mode of arriv- 
ing at a distinction between ‘ force and suasion ” is 
to make effects the test; but, I should say, here, 
that, in my mind, no distinction exists “ between 
abuses of freedom und offences against propriety or 
taste.” They are synonymous terms, in my opinion. 
I affirm that: 

1. An abuse of freedom of speech is such a use as 
itself defeats the object of speech, except in the one 
case Where the object is an indulgence in a display of 
a spirit of anger, hatred, or revenge. 

2. Such abuse of freedom of speech és an offence 
against propriety or taste. 

3. tis ‘‘ invasion,” as invasion is attack, or assault, 
or attempt at coercion, To call a man a fool or a liar 
ve to ussault him, and, if he be a man who is incapable 
of striking back with the same weapon,—that is, with 
a counter charge of “fool” or “liar,” —it is a breach of 
equal liberty, aud the person instituting the attack is 
a transgressor. 

4. But it does not follow that ‘society ” should be 
advised, or permitted, to employ censors to regulate 
our modes of expression, because some rude indi- 
viduals use words that are brutal as blows, and for the 
following reason. The remedy is worse than the disease. 
It would be like beating wife-beaters with intention 
to discourage wife-beating. Long experience has 
demonstrated that such punishment only aggravates 
the evil it seeks to cure. Just so it would be witha 
policy of forcible attempt to interdict and punish the 
abuse of force. Force begets force, and the more 
mankind relies upon violence, the less chance is there 
for the reign of reason, suasion, agreement. Libel and 
slander are peculiarly cruel, for the reason that, from 
its very nature, a widely-published libel cannot pus- 
sibly be obliterated. As well might a man who 
scatters thistle-down on the wind hope to overtake, 
gather it in, and take it out of sight as society to 
imagine that slander can be undone by retraction, or 
mitigated by punishment. Only the revengeful could 
care for punishment of such au offence. 

5. Therefore, all that is lett us is the effort to con- 
vince society —to persuade public opiniou—that volleys 
of vituperation, stinging epithets which attack per- 
sona! character, cutting terms which malign personal 
motives, burning charges which brand one as un- 
worthy of fair argument at the hands of self-respect- 
ing mep,—all these are abuses of freedom of speech, 
If a mau really be believed to be a fool or a liar, it is 
pure waste uf time to bestow any notice upon him. 

A “conspiracy of silence ” is by far the most effectual 

method of dealing with fouls and Hars; but, if it seem 
pusitively necessary to notice the words of a fool or a 
liar, it should be perfectly easy to make bis own 
words convict him without the use of one offensive 
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6. A proper use of speech in argument is to meet 


the same spirit with which two gentlemen play chess. 
Each believes in himself; each seeks to marshal his 
powers in such manner as to overcome the powers of 
his opponent; neither takes unfair advantage by ex- 
citing his adversary with taunting words which beg 
the question between them; and, no matter how com- 
plete the defeat of either, it is possible for them to 
maintain friendly relations, for the defeated stands 
convicted of deserved defeat. 

But, however appropriate between savages or chil- 
dren (whose power of intellectual wrestling is exceed- 
ingly limited), violent personal abuse is entirely out of 
place in any sort of a brain contest between civilized 
persons of mature age. In resort to such displays of 
force, it is the most brutal, not the best, side which 
wins. It is undoubtedly true, as Mr. Yarros charges, 
that ‘‘ we are all equally prone to ‘sin’ ”; in this re- 
spect, I, certainly, do not pose as a ‘‘ meck and lowly 
moral non-resistant.” On the contrary, when time and 
need require, I resist with all my might, and it is ex- 
ceedingly probable that specimens of my own short- 
comings in argument could be resurrected from my 
past. 

Yet I still maintain that, if abuse does not ‘‘ alienate 
and disgust impartial outsiders,” it is evidence of 
monstrously bad taste and meanness of disposition on 
the part of outsiders who can enjoy such debate, when 
mutually abusive, or it convicts them, at once, of par- 
tiality when they can enjoy abuse emanating only 
from one side. Mr. Yarros says that abuse is resented 
“by third persons only when it appears to them to be 
gratuitous and unjust, and what they resent in these 
instances is, not the abuse, but the injustice.” But 
my whole contention in this question is that abuse, in 
argument, is always unjust. Just speech cannot pos- 
sibly be abusive. Here is where I distinguish between 
use and ab-use, or misuse. In argument, all that we 
have to do with our opponent is to confute his words, 
and far more skill is shown in accomplishing this tasiz 
without a syllable against his personal character than 
by making the air black with the brutal terms *‘ liar,” 
“wretch,” “ miscreant,” and soon. [If his words in 
one place effectually confound his words in another, it 
is only necessary to set one of his own phrases against 
the other. If he reveals misapprehension of his sub- 
ject, all that is needed is to state the subject clearly. 
If he be hopelessly unreasonable, any sort of ridicule 
of his argument is legitimate. In short, I conclude as 
I began, —that the only line to be drawn about use of 
speech in argument is at personal abuse, attack upon 
personal character and motives. 

To resort to this is to attempt to enter another per- 
son's mind and sit in judgment upon the secret work- 
ings of the heart,—an utterly impossible undertaking. 

ELLEN BATTELLE DIETRICK. 
Children as Chattels. 
To the Editor of Liberty: 

The editorial headed ‘ A Sound Criticism ” in 
Liberty, No. 316, takes up x startling and surely a 
novel position. 





The material with which the sociologist deals may 
be divided iuto two classes, —owners and owned, 
Now, under this classification the child presents a dif- 
ficulty; for, while unquestionably belonging in the 
category of the owned, he differs from all other parts 
of that category in the fact that there is steadily 
developing within him the power of self-emancipa- 
tion, which at a certain point enables him io become 
an owner instead of remaining a part of the owned. 
But I am unable to see that this singularity can alter 
his technical status pending the day of self- 
emancipation. 

This theory of “technical status ” and sociological 
category has a flavor of artificiality which ought to 
raise suspicion. ‘‘ The principle originally chosen for 
our guidance ” must be sound and well founded in 
itself, or all the arguments built upon it are un- 
supported. 

The hypothesis of the appropriation of children, so 
far as the article is concerned, rests solely upon assent 
to the contention that parental control of children is so 
excellent, useful, and obviously proper that no supr- 
rior right of an outsider can be admitted, even where 
children suffer from parental abuse of parental author- 
ity (or, as it is quite wrongfully stated, superior right 
of the community in cage of abuse of parental liberty). 
The supposition of the chatteldom of.the child, if 


the words of your opponent with your own words, in | 
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based upon the utility, excellence, and propriety of 
parental control, surely implies, among its benefits, an 
advantage tothe child, ‘This must recognize that, 
during the whole period of coutrol, the parent is not 
nn owner at all, but, if legal jargon can solve a socio- 
logieal question, a trustee. If he be an irresponsible 
owner, he can kill his property as a man may killa 
horse. If, on the other hand, it be admitted thas he is 
a trustee and was er officio entitled to a preference in 
selection for the post, it is surely inconsistent to argue 
that his appointment is based upon a sacred and in- 
violable claim. Sexual constancy and the family life, 
it is now pretty generally admitted, can be bought too 
dear, if the union be held to be inviolably sacred, 

Even ownership in gencral is but a means to an end. 
The title of one individual to certain wealth is not 
axiomatic, nor can it be based upon any abstract prin- 
ciple. People, or the community (if this faulty term 
be preferred), tolerate appropriation because no better 
basis for industrialism has been or seems likely to be 
invented. 

What better basis can be discovered for the control 
of children than that elaborated in ‘‘ Social Statics ” ? 
Infants are dependent, Their sustenance is a gift or 
wage which involves conditions, When the child can 
make known volitions in opposition to those of the . 
donor of its maintenance, its supporter has no right to 
assert property. He is justified only in arguing that 
he will withhold his gifts unless his terms be ac- 
cepted. If no one cares anything for the child, then 
neither will any nurture it, nor will any defend it 
against injustice. No one will give to an absolutely 
hateful immature animal, unless from fear that some 
other will cause him a suffering greater than would 
arise from the donation of food anc attendance. Non- 
human animals do not excite such a quantity or degree 
of sympathy as can secure them from servitude, muti- 
lation, castration, depilation, milk robbery, chastise- 
ment. But these invasions may be resisted by the 
animal, and may as rightly be resisted by an associa- 
tion of the animal with one or more human animals, 
The same equally applies to irrational human beings, 
vut here, sympathy being more powerful and more 
general, an almost universally recognized distinction is 
made, and becomes the basis of a set of more or less 
artificial rules, The individualist creed is that the 
maximum of liberty is the most useful treatment for 
all rational beings, and it is jealous to extend a gen- 
erous significance to the formula, and to suppose 
rationality to pertain to each anthropoid individual 
taken at random, at least until some ev uence is forth- 
coming to the contrary. 


J. GREEVZ FISHER. 
Lieps, ENGLAND, JULY 6, 1895. 


The Status of the Child. 
To the Editor of Liberty: 

You say that children must be owned till they are 
of age to become owners, and that it is better that they 
be owned by their parents than`by the community; 
therefore we should not interfere with a father’s 
pounding his child as much as he thinks discipline 
requires, 

I cise to ask why a child should not be its own 
owner in all matters: wherein it has a recognizable 
will. Of course, if the baby goes to fooling with my 
razor or my sugar-bowl, it is invading my property, 
and I am justified in resisting the invasion, and, if it 
seems useful, in punishing the invader. If my main 
reason for objecting to such use of my property 
was my regard for the child’s health, that makes no 
difference. But even the fact that the child is an in- 
vader does noi justify an unreasonably severe 
punishment. f 

Of course, again, if I have a baby and move to an- 
other town, I take the baby along without asking its 
leave; but I have no reason to suppose that the baby 
objects to what I am doing; therefore I do not con- 
sider myself an invader, 

But as to the parent's right to whip his child for 
non invasive disobedience, it is not, to my mind, ‘too 
excellent, too useful, too obviously proper a thing to 
warrant ” a dispute. Grant that good is often done by 
the exercise of this alleged right; it does a tremendous 
lot of harm too, not only in temporary black and binë 
spots, but in assistiag almost every known form of 
mis-education. 

_It ie reasonable enough that a parent be the: 












judge and summary executioner with regard to his 
child's misdemeanors, and that the parent be not 
punishable for slight abuses in the exercise of this 
ottice; but that his most severe judgments should be 
without appeal, and his greatest malfeasances without 
punishment or redress, seems to me unreasonadte. 
STEPHEN T. BYINGTON. 


An Apparent Contradiction. 
To the Editor of Liberty: 

Am Ito understand from your article, “A Sound 
Criticism,” in No. 316 of Liberty, that you no longer 
adhere to the position you took up on p. 136 of “ In- 
stead of a Book” Y Or do you consider that the latter 
position is in harmony with your latest utterance in a 
“Sound Criticism ”? Personally I am driven to the 
conclusion that your latest opinions re the child ques- 
tion are antagonistic to the opinions expressed by you 
in ‘Instead of a Book.” For example, in answer to 
the question: ‘If a parent starves, tortures, or muti- 
lates his child, thus actively aggressing upon it to its 
injury, is it just for other members of the group to 
interfere to prevent such aggression “ you said: “If, 
instead of ‘Is it just?’ he (the questioner; should ask, 
‘Is it Anarchistic policy ’? I would make reply as 
follows: Yes.” 

And, again, in answer to the second questien of the 
same series: ‘If a parent neglects to provide food, 
shelter, and clothing for his child, thus neglecting the 
self-sacrifice implied by the second corollary of the 
law [would you say “guiding principle ” 7} of equal 
freedom, is it just for other members of the group to 
interfere to compel him so to provide?” you replied 


{with the proviso: * Is it Anarchistic policy ?”): * Yes, | 


in sufficiently serious cases.” 
pp. 134-6.) 

Now, in No. 316 of Liberty you say: ‘‘ I hasten to 
say that his (‘‘ H.’s”’) main contention that parental 
control of children is too excellent, too useful, too 
obviously proper a thing to warrant the setting-up of 
a superior right of the community [or group ?] in the 
premises, even tn the tnterests of those who suffer (italics 
mine) from parental abuse of parental liberty, appeals 
to me as entirely sound.” At this point, I think, if I 
put the first sentence of |. paragraph you quote 
from Mr. Fisher’s article ia * Personal Rights” in an 
interrogative manner, without perceptibly injur wg the 
context, it will be on all-fours with the question p it to 
you in ‘Instead of a Book,” thus: “Ifa person, male 
or female, alleging parentage, beats, cnslaves, or de- 
frauds a child, has the Individualist [or group] a right 
to interfere 2?” 

Further, I cannot, in the meantime, agree with you 
when you say: * The only question is: Who shall 
own him—the parent or the community ?” ana for the 
reason that [ think that guardianship, not ownership, 
is the real question at issue, Fn the article already re- 
ferred to in No. 316 you hold: * Till that day (of self- 
emancipation) he must remain in the category of the 
owned, and, as a matter of course, til) that day he 
must have an owner.” I should like you to justify the 
“must have an owner.” But admitting, for the time 
being, such ownership, another question presents 
itself te my mind. May the parent (I know you have 
a warni side to the mother in this matter)—that is, the 
owner—sell the child if he, or she, as the case may be, 
can find a purchaser? If not, why not? 

I confess freely that I agree, rightly or wrongly, 


(‘‘ Instead of a Book,” 


ing others against aggressors, we Jessen the chances of 
being attacked ourselves,” and that ‘‘any child must 
be allowed to accept such outside help whenever its 
own parents forfeit their position as guardians by 
neglect or cruelty. To deny such liberty to the child 
would be an aggression upon the child.” (‘‘ Slaves io 
Duty,” p. 20) In conclusion, I take the opportunity 
of suying that I have endorsed and quoted as Anarchist 
policy your attitude in ‘Instead of a Book,” and, if i 
have wrongly charged you with contradicting your 
self, I am prepared to take the usual drubbing,—but 
with it the reasons annexed. My work here in Scot- 
land, as you are aware, is of a pioneer character, so to 
speak, and I must, as far as possible, give chapter and 
verse for all that I advocate in the propagation of 
Anarchism. 
Yours cordially, 

WILLIAM GILMOUR. 

26 St. Cuamm Sr., GLAasGow, Jury 31, 1895. 


į him twenty-five copies of the pamphlet to send toa 
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Mr. Whittick’s Version. 
To the Editor of Liberty: 
About two years ago | listened to n lecture relating 
to money delivered before the Friendship Liberal 
League of this city by Arthur Kitson, and in the public 


| discussion thai followed I criticised Mr. Kitson in 
| such a manner that (as he has repeatedly told me) he 


was led to change his views, very materially, as to 
that important branch of economics. This was his 
conversion, 

I next heard of Mr. Kitson by his sending to me for 
a copy of my pamphlet on the ‘‘ Money Question.” 

In a few days be requested me (by messenger) to give 


prominent United States senator. Then Mr. Kitson 
appeared in person, I welcomed him with enthusiasm 
as my first crumb of comfort in a fight against tre- 
mendous odds. 

From the panic year of 1873 I had laboriously 
studied the money question, once writing a book 
called * Pecunia” from a greenback standpoint. 

When the holy spirit of Anarchy took possession of 
my being, I tore up my manuscript, to my subsequent 
regret; as it was a considerable reservoir of pertinent 
facts. 

I have also lectured frequently on this subject, and 
written from time to time in many papers. 

The conversion of Mr, Kitson was “ manna to my 
hungry sonl, and, te ine weary, rest,” and made me 
feel that perhaps it was not «> much my inability to 
demonstrate my theories as iack of capacity in the 
ordinary mind to compreenda them. lIn fact, J lost a 
little of my nature! inodesty. 

Thus commenced my close communion with Arthur 
Kitson, who was clever enough to see in my theories a 
vital and revolutionary truth in economics, and a 
reputation, ready made, for himself in their appropria- 
tion and elaboration. 

In the guise of a friend he had a straw in my brains 
for over a year, steadily sucking out and trying to 





elaborate my ideas in his own way. 


| Ship, and we were iusepacaile. 


I trusted implicitly to his protestations of friend- 
We stood side by side 
at lectures and discussions ; we sat together at meals; 
in our respective offices we patted one another's bucks; 
in the country and by the sea-side we aired our sub- 
lime conceptions, and flattered ourselves that we had 
discovered the philosopher’s stone, the quest of ages. 
This certainly justifies me in saying that our rela- 


! tions were much more intimate than his reference to 


me in bis pre“ace would indicate. 
Mr. Kitsor is wrong when he says that he wrote his 


| Single Tax lecture prior to calling upon me, in his 


` iunt for ‘some radical.” 


. led me, more than anything, to publish them in 





His apparent appreciation of my lectures and poems 





** Bombs,” which accounts for my voluntary tribute to 
him in the dedication. 

He just as freely offered to dedicate his contem- 
plated book to me, but he subsequently changed his 
mind, and promised me a notice in his preface in licu 
thereof. 

I have no fault to find with that notice; it is his con- 
duct since his book appeared that has outraged my 
feelings, and turned, by retrospection, friendly actions | 
into gross insults. 

I have never denied that Mr. Kitson wrote his book. 


' As I behold bis work now, I should indeed be sorry to 
with Comrade Badcock when he says that, “in defend- ` 


claim any collaboration in actual composition, But I 
do claim that his incoherent work is a vain attempt to 
elaborate my ideas, which, so far as any originality 
goes, all hinge upon my conception of the ideality of 
money; the ‘conflict between money and specie,” 
whieh, Mr. Kitson admits, I first led him to see. 

T'he error in my hastily written pamphlet as to gold 


. being a possible standard of value does not indicate 


my ‘‘ original position ” as to value referred to by me, 
and Mr. Kitson wilfully falsifies when he claims that 
it does. My letter (No. 316) says exactly what I 
mean and what my original position was, 

It is amusing to find Mr. Kitson captiously harping 
on my error, proudly claiming credit for its elimina- 
tion, and then oa page 178, in his “Scientific Solu- 
tion, etc.,” asserting identically by inference the same 
thing,—viz., that gold can be a standard of value. 

He says: ‘* For this reason [fluctuating value] no 
commodity, whether it be gold, silver, or diamonds, 
can be a permanent standard of purchasing power.” 
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The inference is that a commodity (gold) may be a 
temporary standard of value. How now, Horatio ? 

Value being, as Mr. Kitson quotes, * the corner- 
stone of the economic edifice,” and Mr. Kitson’s con- 
ception of value (borrowed from Jevons and foolishly 
adopted by me,—Jevons being no mean authority) 
being entirely wrong, his book is worthless,—a 
punishment tant neatly fits the crime of ideo 
kleptomania, 

His ‘invariable unit of purcnasing power,” claimed 
as © novel ” in the body of his preface, and surrepti 
tiously, in a foot note, as being ** new and original,” 
is my “ideal dollar,” my ‘common denoniinator of 
values,” my “ideal measure of ideal values,” which 
I have contended for at various times in “Our 
Country,” * John Swinton’s Paper,” ‘* The Indivi- 
dualist,” and Philadelphia * Justice,” covering years 
of propaganda long prior to my conversion of fdr. 
Kitson. 

Simple facts and the bare truth will satisfy me per- 
fectly, Mr. Kitson; you may have all the notoriety. 

Since I fully realized what a hole Mr. Kitson had 
dragged my theories into, 1 have been perfectly 
candid witb him, and told him that I would uot inter- 
fere in the discussion, if he would manfully admit his 
blunders and give me credit for pointing them out to 
him before Liberty's cr..icisms appeared. 

But Mr, Kitson had begun to show signs of 
“swched head.” Press notices were awfully fillin’ and 
bad for his memory. 

Before writing to Liberty, I waited until I saw that 
his policy was one of evasion and jugglery, and then I 
entered the arena with reluctance. as Mr. Tucker can 
testify. 

Let me conclude by reminding Mr. Kitson of his 
quotation from Proudhor, herding his ‘‘ Introduc- 
tion” to his book: ‘* I will not cease to pursue the 
truth through the ruins and rubbish ”; which should 
be borne in mind by every reader of Mr. Kitson’s (his 
own) book. Wa. A. Wirrrick. 


886 N. 25TH ST., PRILADELPHIA, AVGUST 12, 1895. 


From Nietzsche’s “ Morgenroethe.” - 
(vrenslated from the German by George Schumm.) 

Eeorsm \ 2rsus FcGotsm.—How many still reason: 
“ Life would be unendurable if thers were no God!” 
(or, as the idealists put it: ‘ Life weld be unen- 
durable if it vere basically wantiug in ethical signi- 
ficance! ")—coisequently there must be a God (or 
ethical significance of life)! In truth, the matter re- 
solves itself simply into this,—that he who has become 
accustomed to these conceptions does rot desire life 
without them; that for him and his survival these 4 
may be necessary conceptions. But © at presump- 
tion to decree that everything which ic necessary for 
my survival must also reslly exist! As if it were 
necessary that 1 should survive! How if others enter- 
taincd contrary feelings ? if they would rather not live 
under the very conditions of these two articles of 
faith, and find life no longer worth living then? And 
this is the case at present! 


Tur Vanity oF Morar Tracners.—The on the 
whole poo? success of moral teachers is explained by 
the fact that they have been desirous of accomplishing 
too much at once,—that is, that they have been too 
ambitious; they have been too eager to publish com- 
mandments for all, But this is equivalent to moving 
in a fog and calling upon the animats to turn into 
human beings; what wonder that tue animals found 
this proceeding tiresome! One ought to seek limited 
circles and discover and develop morality for them. — 
for instance, exhort the wolves to become dogs. But, 
above all, the great success will fall to him who wishes 
to educate neither all or limited circles, but oue only, 
and who in so doing will took neither to the right or 
to the left. The last century is superior to the pres- 
ent in that it had so many individually educated men, 
beside as rauy educators who had in this found the 
calling of their life, and with the calling also dignity, 
—in their own esteem and in that of all other “ good 
society.” 
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As LITTLE As POSSIBLE or THE STATE. —All the 
political and social relations are not of sutticient 
importance that, above all men, the most gifted spirits 
might and should concern themselves with them; such 
un expendit > of spirit is at bottom worse than a 
calamity. They are and will remain the flelds of labor 
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for lesser minds, and other than lesser minds ought 
uot to be at the service of these workshops. May the 
machine rather go to pieces once again! But as it is 
now, when not only everybody daily thinks he must 
know concerning these matters, but when also every- 
body wishes to busy himself with them at all hours, 
and thereby neglects his own work, it is a great and 
ridiculous piece of madness, We pay much too dearly 
at this price for ‘“ general security ”; and the maddest 
thing about it is that the very opposite of general 
security is thereby achieved, as our dear century is 
about to demonstrate, —as if it had never been 
demonstrated! To secure society against theft and 
maks it fireproof and infinitely comfortabic in every 
di” -ction, and to change the State into a providence 
‘a the good and evil sense,—-these are low, moderate, 
a. ‘1 not necessarily indispensable ends, which ought 
not >be pursued at the cost of the high st means and 
instru, ents that we know of,—means which ought to 
be treasured up for the loftieat and rarest ends! Our 
age, notwithstanding its talk about economy, is a 
spendthrift; it squanders what is most precious, — 
spirit. 

Wans.—The great wars of the present are the 
results of historical study. 


Governtno.—Some govern from the pleasure of 
governing; others in order not to be governed. To 
these it is only the lesser of two evils. 





Anarchist Letter-Writing Corps. 


The Secretary wants every reader of Liberty to send 
in his name for enrolment. Those who do so thereby 
pledge themselves to write, when possible, a letter 
every fortnight, on Anarchism or kindred subjects, to 
the “target” assigned in Liberty for tat fortnight, 
and to notify the secretary promptly in case of any 
failure to write to a target (which it is hoped will not 
often occur), or in case of temporary or permanent 
withdrawal from the work of the Corps. All, 
whether members or not, are asked to lose no oppor- 
tunity of informing the secretary of suitable targets. 
Address, STEPHEN T. Byrneron, 108 W. 13th Street, 
New York City. 

Target, section A.—The ‘‘ World,” New York City, 
recently said: 

Personal liberty includes the right to think as we 
please, to eat and drink what we please, and to do 
that which pleases us, if, as Herbert Spencer puts it, 
we ‘infringe not the equal freedom of any other 
man.” 

This was said, I understand, with reference to the 
liquor question. Point out the applicability of the 
principle in s -ne field where the ‘‘ World ” neglects to 
apply it, such as money or taxation. 

Section B.—Bolton Hall, 111 Broadway, New York 
City, editor of ‘‘ Tax Reform Studies,” asks for at- 
tacks from an Anarchist standpoint on the license sys- 
tem. As his columns deal only with taxation, he will 
want letters dealing with the use of licenses to raise 
revenue, or with the use of the license fee to restrict 
objectionable trades, rather than with those aspects of 
the system in which the fee is not prominent. Better 
avoid the word ‘ Anarchist” in writing for this target. 

STEPHEN T. BYINGTON. 
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A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 


Bound Volumes of Liberty, Almost New. 


I have for Cisposal one volume each of vols. ITI and IV, and will ; 


deliver them to the person offering the largest amount therefor. 
Figures will be received until September 


1, 1895. 
Ws. TRINKAUS, 522 Rialto Building, Chicago, IH. 





SLAVES TO DUTY. 

By John Badcock, Jr. 

A ar ique adition to the pamphlet literature of Anarchism, in that 
it aranils the morality superstition 
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as the foundation of the various 
schemes for the exploitation of mankind. Max Stirner. himself 
not expound the doctrine of Egoism in bolder fashion. . 80 
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A LETTER THOMAS F. BAYARD. 
: his a onal the other 2o aliod senators amy ne 
over the people of the United States. Bpoomen 
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LIBERTY’S LIBRARY. 


For any of the following Works, address, 
RENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 1312, New York, N. V. 


ANA’.CHISM: ITS AIMS AND METHODS. An ad 
drer, delivered at the first public meeting of the Boston Anar- 
chi is’ Club, and adopted py that organization as its authorized 
exposition of its principles. With an appendix giving the Consti- 
tution of the Anarchista’ Club and explanatory notes regarding it. 
By Victor Yarros, 30 pages. Price, 5 cents; 6 copies, 25 cents; 
25 copies, $1.00; 100 cop's, $3.00. 


GOD AND THE STA‘'E. ‘ Gue of the most eloquent pleas 
for liberty ever written. Pajne‘s Nae 7 of Reason’ and * Rights of 
Man’ consolidated and improved. It stirs the pulse like a trum- 
pet call.” By Michael Bakounine. Translated from the French 

y Benj. R. Tucker. 68 pages. Price, 15 cents. 


AY, BANKING: Showing the radical deficiency of 
the existing circulating medium, and how interest on money can 
be abolished. By William B. Greene. Price, 25 cents. 


FREE POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS: Their Nature, Es- 
sence, and Maintenance. An abridgment and rearrangement of 
Lysander Spooner’s ‘Trial by Jury.” Edited by Victor Yarros, 
47 pages. Price, 25 cents. 


WHAT IS PROPERTY ? Or, an Iuquiry into the Principle 
of Right and of Government. By P. J. Proudhon. Prefaced by a 
Sketch of Proudhon’s Life and Works. Translated from the 
French by Benj. R. Tucker. A systematic, thorough, and radica. 
discussion of the institution of property, — its basis, its history, 
its present status, and ite destiny, — together with a detailed an 
startling exposé of <he crimes which it commits, and the evils 
which it engenders. 500 pages octavo. Price, cloth, $2.00; paper, 


20. 


SYSTEM OF ECONOMICAL CONTRADICTIONS: 
Or, the Philosophy of Misery. By P. J. Proudhon. Translated 
from the French by Benj. R. Tucker. This work constitutes the 
fourth volume of the Complete Works, and is published in a style 
uniform with that of ‘What Is Property, 2°? {t discusses, in a 
style as novel as profound, the problems of Value, Division of La- 
bor, Machinery, Competition, Monopoly, Taxation, and Provi- 
dence, showing that economic progress is achieved by the appear- 
ance of a succession of economic forces, each of which counteracts 
the evils developed by ita predecessor, and then, by developing 
evils of its own, necessitates its successor, the process to continue 
until a final force, corrective of the whole, shali establish a stable 
economic equilibrium. 469 pages octavo, in the highest style of the 
typographic art. Price, cloth, $2.00. 


A POLITICIAN IN SIGHT OF HAVEN: Bein 
test Against Government of Man by Man. By Auberon 
Price, 10 cents. 


INVOLUNTARY IDLENESS. An exposition of the causes 
of the discrepancy existing between the supply of and the demand 
for labor rnd its products, By Hugo Bilgram. 119 pages. Price, 
cloth, 50 cents. 


LETTER TC GROVER CLEVELAND ON HIS 
False Inaugural Address, the Usurpations and Crimes of Lawmakers 
and Judges, and the Consequent ‘overty, Ignorance, and Servitude 
or the i People, 1886. By Lysander Spooner. 110 pages. Price, 

cents. 


THE ANARCHISTS: A Picture of Civilization at the Close 
of the Nineteenth Century. A t's prose contribution to the 
literature of philosophic and egoistic Anarchism. The author traces 
his own mental development in London amid the exciting events 
of 1887, — the manifestations of the unemployed, the rioting at Tra- 
falgar Square, and the executions at Chicago. The antagonism be- 
tween Communism and Anarchism sharply brought out. By John 
Henry Mackay. Trauslated from the German by George Schumm. 
m pages, with portrait of the author. Price, cloth, $1.00; paper, 

cents, 


a Pro- 
erbert. 


n 
Henry George’s “ Protection or Free Trade ?” By John F. Kelly. 
16 pages. Price, 5 cents; 6 copies, 25 cents; 100 copies, $3.00. 


SOCIALISTIC, COMMUNISTIC, MUTUALISTIC, 
and Financial Fragments. By W. B. Greene. Price, $1.25. 


CO-OPERATION: ITS LAWS AND PRINCIPLES. 
An essay showing Liberty and Equity as the only conditions of 
true co-operation, and exposing the violations of these conditions 
by Rent, Interest, Profit, and Majority Rule. By C. T. Fowler. 
Containing a portrait of Herbert Spencer. Price, 6 cents; 2copies, 

cents. 


PROHIBITION. An essay on the relation of government to 
temperance, showing that prohibition cannot prohibit, and would 
be unnecessary if it could. By C. T. Fowler. Price, 6 cents; 2 
copies, 10 cents. 


THE REORGANIZATION OF BUSINESS. An essay 
showing how the principles of co-operation may be realized in the 
Store, the Bank, and the Factory. By C. T. Fowler. Containin 
a portrait of Raiph Waldo Emerson. Price, 6 cents; 2 copies, 1 
centa. 


CORPORATIONS. An essay showing how the monopoly of 
railroads, telegraphs, etc., may be abolished without the intervene 
tion of the State. By C. T. Fowler. Containing a portrait of 
‘Wendell Phillips. Price, 6 cents; 2 copies, 10 cents. 


CO-OPERATIVE HOMES. An essay showing how the kit- 
chen may be abolished and the independence of woman secured by 
severing the State from the Home, thereby introducing the volun- 
tary principle into the Family and all its relationships. By C. T. 
Fowler. Containing a portrait of Louise Michel. Price, 6 cents; 2 
copies, 10 centa. 


TENURE. An penny 
‘land monopoly, the futility o; 
tural and peaceful way of starvin 
Fowler. Containing a portrait of 
copies, 10 cents. 


THE UNCONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE LAWS 
of Congress Prohibiting Private Mails. 1844. By Lysander Spooner. 
24 pages. Price, 10 cents. 


MO TREASON.—No. II. 1867. By Lysander S . . 
Price, 15 cents. y LY pooner. 16 pages, 


showing the governmental basis of 
vernmental remedies, and a na- 

out the landlords. By C. T. 
Obert Owen. Price, 6 cents; 2 


NO TREASON.—No. VI. Showing that the constitution is of 
no authority. 1870. By Lysander Spooner. 59 pages. Price, 25 
cents. 


ALITY OF THE TRIAL OF JOHN W. WEB- 
Contaixing the substance of the author's} work, “Trim 
by Jury,” now out of print. 1850. By Lysander Spooner. 16 
: pages. Price, 10 centa 


ster. 


NATURAL LAW: Or, the Science of Justice. 4 trea 
natural law, nataral ustice, natural righte, natural li. “ty, * Aia 
ral society; that all | ion whatsoe’sr is an ab- 


ta g 
surdity, a usurpation, and a crime. Part First, 1882. Sy I 
Spooner, @ pages.” Price, 10 centa. h —— 


Tris 8 cents, ; l 
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LIBERTY’S LIBRARY. 


For any of the following Works, address, 
BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 1312, New York, N. Y. 








THE QUINTESSENCE OF IBSENISM. By G. Rernayi 
Shaw, Pronounced by the London Saturday Review a * most di- 
verting book,” and by the author “the most complete assertion of 
the validity of the human will as against all laws, institutions, 
isma, and the like, now procurable for a quarter.” Ibsen's works 
have been zcad very widely in America, and there have been almost 
as many interpretations as readers. ‘This conflict of opinion will 
cause the live’ st curiosity to know what view is taken by Mr. 
Bernard d w, who is not only one of the keenest students of 
Ibsen, but one of the wittiest writers in England. He takes up the 
plays seriatim, subjects each to searching analysie, and extracts the 
quintessence of the whole. Nearly pages. Price, paper, 25- 
cente. 


CAPTAIN ROLAND’S PURSE: How it is Filled and How 
Emptied. By Jobn Ruskin. The first of a projected series of La- 
bor Tracts, Supplied at 87 cents per hunared. 


THE STORY OF AN AFRICAN FARM. By Olive 
Schreiner. A romance, not of adventure, but of the intellectual 
life and growth of young English aad German people living among 
the Boers and Kaftirs; picturing the mental struggles throug 
which they passed in their evoluti” n irom .-*hodoxy to ration- 
alism; and representing advanceu ideas on religiu.« and sociak 

nestions. A work of remarkable power, beauty, and originality. 
5 pages. Price, cloth, 60 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


HEROES OF THE REVOLUTION OF °71. A sou 
venir picture of the Paris Commune, presenting Fifty-One Por: aite 
of the men whose names are most prominently connected with uat 
great uprising of the people, and adorned with. mottoes from Tun- 
ton, Blanqui, Pyat, Proudhon, J. Wm. Lioyd, Tridon, and August 
Spies. Of all the Commune souvenirs that have ever been iss1ed 
this picture stands easily first. It is executed by the phototype 

rocess from a very rare collection of photographs, measures 15 
fiches by 24, and is printed on heavy paper for framing. Over 50 
portraits for 25 cents. 


THE WIND AND THE WHIRLWIND. By Wilfred 
Scawen Blunt. A poem worthy of a place in every man’s library, 
and especially interesting to all victims of British tyranny and mis- 
rule. A red-line edition, printed beautifully, in large type, on fine 
paper, and bound in parchment covers. E Be 
pages. Price, 25 cents. 


BOMBS: The Poetry and Failosop! y of Anarchy. Ey William A. 
Whittick. 187 pages. Price, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 


SO THE RAILWAY KINGS ITCH FOR AN EM- 
pire, Do They? By a “ Red-Hot Striker,” of Scranton, Pa. A 
reply to an article by William M. Grosvenor in the International 
Rockets. Price, 10 cents; per hundred, $4.00. 

LOVE, MARRIAGE, AND DIVORCE, and the Sove- 
reignty of the Individual. A discussion between Henry James, 
Horace Greeley, and Stephen Pearl Andrews. Including the final 
replies of Mr. Andrews, rejected by the New York Tribune, and a 
subsequent discussion, occurring twenty years later, between Mr. 
James and Mr. Andrews. 121 pages. Price, 35 cents. 


INSTEAD OF A BOOK: 


BY A MAN TOO BUSY TO WRITE ONE. 
A FRAGMENTARY EXPOSITION OF 
PHILOSOPHICAL ANARCHISM. 


legant and cheap. 





Culled from the Writings af 
BENJ. R. TUCKER, 


EDITOR oF LIBERTY. 
With a Full-Page Half-Tone Portrait of the Author. 





A large, well-printed, und excessively, cheap volume of 524 pager, 
consisting of articles selected from Liberty and classified under the 
following headings: (1) State Socialism and Anarchism: How Far 
Thev Agree, and Wherein They Differ; (2) The Individual, Society, 
ang the State; (8) Money and Interest; (4) Land and Rent; (5) S0- 
cialism; (6) Communism; (7) Methods; (8) Miscellaneous. The 
whole elaborately indexed. 


Price, Fifty Cents. 
Mailed, post-paid, by the Publisher, 
BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 1312, NEw YORK CITY. 





THE SCIENCE 


BY 


STEPHEN PEARL 


OF SOCIETY. 


ANDREWS. 


A well-printed book of 165.large pages, consisting.of two essays 
bearing the following titles respectively: ‘* The Trae Constitution of 
Government in the Sovereignty of the Individual as the Fina! Devel- 
opment of Protestantism, Democracy, and Socialism’; ‘Cost the 
Limit of Price: A Scientific Measure of Honesty in Trade as One of 
the Fundamental Principles in the Solution of the Social Problem.“ 

This work is an elaborate exposition of the teachings of Josiah 
Warren by one of his foremost discipies. 


PRICE IN CLOTH, $1.00; in PAPER, 50 CENTS. 


PREMIUM. OFFER. 


Any person purchasing of the undersigned a cloth-bound copy of 
“The Science of Society “ will also receive, free of charge, one cop 
of ‘The Review of the Anarchist Case,” Gen, M. M. m n 
— or aa" Reasons for Pardoning Schwab, et al,” by Gov. John 

. Altgeld. 


Any person parchaning a naper-bound copy will also receive, free 
Piwi a 


of charge, one copy of “Church and State.” 
Mailed, post-paid, by 
Bens. R, Tooker, Box 1812, New York City. 





























































































